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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL ON ENVIRONMENTAL 

QUALITY 



TUESDAY, AUGUST 11, 10TO 

U.S. Senate, 

SuitcoariMiTrFFi on Air and Water Poletjtion 

’ the Committee on Pubeic Works, 

‘W asMm.gton^ D.O, 

The subcommittee met at 10 :42 a.m., pursuant to callj in room 4200, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Edmund S. Muskie (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Muslcie, Spong, Boggs, and Dole. 

Also present : Richard B, Royce, chief clerk and staff director ; 
Bailey Guard, assistant chief clerk (minority) ; M. Barry Meyer, 
counsel ; Thonioa C. Jorling, minority oounsel ; Leon G, Billing, Rich- 
ard D. Grimay, Adrien Waller, Richard W. Wilson, and Philip T. 
Cummings, professional staff members. 

Senator Muskie. First of all, I ‘would like to express my apprecia- 
tion to ChaiiTnan Train and his colleagues for taking the time to visit 
with us this morning about this very important report. 

I ivould like to read a brief statement to j)ut this hearing in its 
oontext from our point of view. 

Today hearing is for the purpose of providing open discussion 
of the findings and reco mm endations of the President's Council on 
Environmental Quality as released by the President at noon yesterday. 

The 'Council is to be commended for preparmg a comprehensive 
summary and review of the Nation^s critical enviponmental problems. 

While the recommenclations included in the report are substentially 
the same as those made by the President earlier this year, they re- 
enipliasize the urgency of iimnediate action to reverse present trnds 
toward enviTOnniental destruction. 

The report has its limitations. As the report itself explains, time 
did ne t allow implementation of the Counoirs mandate “to formulate 
and recommend iiational policies to promote the improvement of the 
quality of the environment.” 

The report underlines the need to ohange our crisis response to 
enviionmental problems. Statiitory deadlines, mandato:^ ohange, and 
govarnmental restiictioris on mobility are the byproduots of poor 
planning in tile past. 

The problems we face today should have been dealt with in the 
fifties. But wb did not. So, today, the ^viromnental crisis is accepted 
as IneYitable. 

Pending legislation— some of wliioh will be enacted Biis year— 
should force ns to change bur habits. Automobiles may bo banned 
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from the downtown streets of major cities and mass transit systems 
built with massive Federal financial support. 

Air .and water pollution controls ma.y restrict the location, if not 
the construction of new po%verplants, ^ome industidal facilities will 
cease to operate. 

And concern for the effects of noise on the environinent may stop 
tliG planned construction of a superaonic transport. 

But these are only responses to the pressures of crises. They do not 
compose an environmental policy. 

As the report poiiits out, the N^ation lacks a national energy policy, 
a national transportation policy, and a national land-use policy. 

But a national energy jDolioy which does not consider environmental 
protection as a pi'eoondition of planning will be worse than a lack of 
XX>lioy. 

A national transportation policy whioh is diotated by econonuo 
interest rather than environmental and social values will be worse 
than a lack of policy. , . . . 

And a national rand-use policy which fails to consider the existing 
Federal system, pr^ent and proposed envii^onmental standards, pres- 
ent outmoded flsoal polioies, and popnlation and resource concentra- 
tion will be worse than a lack of policy. 

Today’s discussion should provide an opportunity to discuss how to 
deal with these longer range environmental problems* 

How is the Nation to b^anoe ite demand for energy with the en- 
vironm6nta.l problems that energy production ci^ab^ ? 

How will our consumption pattems be altered to refleot resource 
scarcity and the need for pollution control ? 

Wliat kind of policy will assure planned use of land, water, and 
air, ill urban and rural environments ? 

TOiat kind of governmental stmctiires will be developed to deal 
witli the environmental problems of metropolitan areas? 

Wiat kind of transportation systems will be built in the next 6 to 10 
years to assurrj mobility without strangulation ? 

Wliat kind of preevaluation mechanisms will be developed to guard 
against potential environmental disasters like those triggered by pesti- 
cides? . . 

None of these questions can wait until the next critical pollution 
exfisodo. The Nation cannot afford crisis response to environmental 

problems. , i -r-i 

Today’s hearing, investigations by the Joint Oommittee on the En- 
vironment— which we hope will be esfeblished soon— and dBliberations 
by the ^uncil on Environmental Quality will locus attrition on the 
need to evoke fundamental ohanges in the way we live, work, and play. 

I would like to add Biat I think this report, understandably limited 
because of the pressures of time and brcause you have been m office 
only 6 months, really serves a inost useful purpose in spelling out 
your comprehension of the dimensions of the responsibility you liave 
been given, I think the report Tepresaats a broad vision, Hie kind of 
vision whioh ought to mdtivat© the Oouncil in ite first vear of en- 
deavora. I comxfiiment the Chairman and the members of the Council. 

Senator Boggs has, I think, a brief statement. 

Senator Boggs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. May I oompliment you 
bn your statement. I wi#i to join you and Other membera of the com- 
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niittee in welcoming ClifLirman Train and his colleagues from the 
Council on Environmental Quality this morning. 

The work they have aceomxjlishecl has been vei^y impressive during 
the brief 6 months sinc-e their nominations to the Council were con- 
firmed by the Senate. I congratulate each of you. I had the opportunity 
to read hastily thi’ough the CounoiPs I'eport last evening. It seemed to 
me to be a very excellent sunimation of our environmental challenge. 
It brought into better loerspective, I believe, many of the issues now 
before this suboonnnittTO, the 'Oongress, and the country. 

Our subcommittee, of course, has the Jursidictioii over many of the 
subjects disciissed in the Council’s report, such as air, water, solid 
waste, and other related iDollution problems involving the environ- 
mental challenge. 

Thus, we are keenly interested in your evaluations of ttiese prob- 
lems. The CounoiPs discussion of the broad range of eiiyironmental 
problems demonstrates the interrelationships of the various factors 
threatening the envirmiment and it clearly charts the opportunity our 
Kation has to improve the quaility of life during the l970’s. 

WTien he sent tins report to the Congress yesterday, President Nixon 
made this observation, and I would like to quote it : 

Our environmental problems are very serious, Indeed urgent, but they do 
not justify either panic or liyeterla. The problems are highly eomples, and their 
resolution will reqiilre rational, systematic approacheB, hard work, and patience. 

Chairman Train aiid liis distinguished colleagues on the Cotinoil 
have demonstrated their readings to bring these qualities to the 
ohalleiige of environmental enhancement. I know each of us is anxious 
to hear from Chairman Train today, and we apjjreoiate his appearance 
here. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator MrrsKiB. Thank you. Senator Boggs. 

Senator Spongl 

Senator Spong. Mr. Chairman, I have no opening statement. I 
would like to associate myself with the ve^ fine remarks that you 
have made, and also like to welcome 'Chairman Train— I think I called 
him Dr. Train the other day, in the nerve gas hearings— here today. 

Senator Mutskie. We have looked forward to this day, Mr. ‘Ohair- 
man, and members of the Council. I think I indicated, as did Senator 
Boggs, and other Senators, our 'appreciation of yoiir appointment as 
Chairman of this 'Oounoil. We have high hopes that by creation of the 
Council and by tiie related le^slation giving you authority— but, as 
yet, inadequate appropriations to do your work— that we are at least 
on the road to development of an ©nviromnental policy for our coun- 
try. We are delighted to welcome you this moming. 

STATEMENT OP HOH. EUSSEIi E. TEAIN, CHAIEMAN, COUNCIL 

ON ENVIRONMENTAL aUALITY, ACOOMPANIED BY ROBERT OAHH 

AND GORDON J. MACDONALD, MEMBERS OP THE COUNCIL 

Mr, T^aikt. Thank you, Mr. 'Chairman, 

If I might respona to one of the ohalrman’s introduotory remarks, 
in which he expressed the hope that the Joint Committee on Environ- 
meht might be established soon, I think that the Council would be 
glad 'te aisbciate iteelf with that hope, noting that we are presently 






scheduled to t 6 stif 3 ' before three committees this week on the report, 
and I suspect this maj' be only a beginning. I am sure a joint com- 
mittee would bo ^'ery welcome by all hands here. 

Senator Muskiic. I hope wo can helx> to in’e^iare you this morning 
for your later bouts this week. 

Mr. Tuain'. BIr. OhaiiMiian, and members of tlie cominittee, it is a 
pleasure to appear before this distinguished committee for the first 
time, I would say, in our role as a Council, because, of oourae, I have 
appeared before this committee© on previous occasions. 

For the record, I would like to note that I am accompanied by 
both meinbe-it: of the Council, Mr. Robert Calm, and Gordon 
Macf ^onal d. 

Our appearance todaj’, in conncotioii witli the filing by the Presi- 
dent of the “First Anniuil Eiiviroiimental Quality Report,’’ furnishes 
a good opportunity to reiuew the work of the Council and those areas 
in the report of particular relevanco for this committee. 

As 3 ’ou know, tlie first annual repoi’t has been prepared during the 
orgai\izing period of the Council. Only a fe-w months have been avail- 
able for the task. 

Rikewise, the Council has had onlj? a small staff during this period, 
all of whom liavo caTried major responsibility for the wide variety of 
projects and issues, other than the repoi’t, which have concerned the 
Coimoil during these months. 

We also recognize tliat we possess insuffloient environmontal quality 
inclicatoi*s or systems by wliich to monitor the environment and outline 
trends with aii^" degree of accuracj^ at this time. 

Mevertheh 3 ss, within the bonnds of these limitations, the Ooniicil 
has attempted to Ining together a enmpreliensivc description of 
en%'iroiiineiital problems and issues facing the Nation, 

It docs not rc?quire a liiglik/ developed monitoring system to tell flint 
the iiresent state of oui; environment is liadly degraded, that our 
waters remain seriously iiolluted, that the air in and around our cities 
is in iinsatisfactory condition, that cong^tion and noise and stress are 
inoreasing, that environmentally relatecl disease is rising, that the solid 
wastes of our society are contimiiiig to mount, that oxnen space and 
natural areas are diminishing, that the natural diversity of our snr- 
immdings is decreasing, that uglineSvS and tawdriness are spreading 
across our American laiidsoape. 

Nevortheleas, the year 1970 has marked the beginning of a signifl- 
caiit attack on these problems. Not only has jmblic awareness and 
concern reached new levels, blit at the same tlme^ — 

AVo have begun to achieve a better imdeistanding of the 
complex I’oot causes of our problems; 

We have begun to build into the decisionmaking ijroceas of Fed- 
eral agencies a oonsideration of a broad range of environmental 
factors; 

W© have continued and strengtheiied the development of a com- 
prelionsive action program that, given persistence and support, 
can arrest and reverse the adverse trends in our environment; and 
We have begun to build the ins^titutional base for more effeotiv© 
environmental managetdeht. 

I would like to just give one word of amphasis to that last item, 
which I think is too often overlooked, when public attention tends to 
focus on speoifl^c problems. 
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We think so much in terms of programs to deal with those ad hoc, 
immediate problems, and xiglitly so, but over the long pull, we feel that 
the better institutional base for environmental management is one of 
the very basic fundamental goals which we must achieve, 

The annual environmental quality report deals at some length with 
pi’oblems of interest to this comniitree. It includes analyses of the 
sources, effects, and major problems of water pollution, air pollution, 
and solid waste. 

In the field of water jDollutioii, vigorous and efFeotive enforcement of 
water quality standards is necessary, as this oommittee well knows, 
The fiist need is to strengthen the legal basis for ©nforqement. 

This oommittee has devoted much time to an esaniination of the 
administration’s proposals which would extend Federal jurisdiction to 
intrastate and ground waters, streamlin© the conference hearing pro- 
ceduros, establish elilueiit requirements, and authorize fines up to 

$10,000 a day. _ , . . , 

We understand that this committee is working on legislation along 

tliese lines. 

However, a strengthened legal baais is only the jfirat step hi enforce- 
ment. To 1 d 0 truly elective, enforcement must be triggered by informa- 
tion from an adequate information system. States, municipalities, and 
industries should systematioally be warned of violation of standards. 

If action does not follow, and if extenuating circumstances do not 
exist, the Federal Qovemment should automationlly seek court action. 

The successful control of air pollution requiTea strengthened legisla- 
tion, as does successful control of water polhition. 

I know that this committee has been working long and hard on idto- 
posed amendments to the Olean Air Act, and I hope that you soon will 
be reportbig them out of conunittee. 

The 'automobile is cleafly the number one air pollution problem. The 
Pr^ident has proposed legislation to provide for certifioation of as- 
sembly line vehicles to assure that emi^ion control standards are met. 

The Council on Environmental Quality is overseeing an effort to de- 
velop nonpolluting alternatives to the internal oombustion ©ngine. 
Howewr, there is still a need to insure that once new model vehicles 
are certified as conforming to the standards, they continue to meet the 
stendards under actual opeTating oonditions. 

The Oounoil report states that alternatives to assure continued con- 
trol of motor veMcie ©minions under actual road conditions should be 

evaluated. , . , , i n 

The International dimensions of the air pollution problem should not 
be overlooked. The report contakiB an entire chapter devoted to man’s 
mimtentional modlfloation of world climate. 

The discharge of partioulates and oarbon dioxide to the atmosphere 
could have dramatio and long-term effects on the world’s temperature 
with many major oonsequences. . 

The United Statea ghould take the initiative in ■fonnmg cooperative 
arrangenients to control air pollutants that could, have widespread 

As this committee has recognized, we need to develop much better 
techniques for disposing of ©olid wastes. We must also ann. at reducing 
the voluane of material Which is 'considered waste by encouraging maxi- 
mum recycling and reuse of materials. 
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The Cotuioil is working with a muiiber of Federal agencies to de- 
relop a recycling strategy and is studying a variety of special disposal 
problemsj such as nonreturnable bottles. 

These are just a few of the many recommendations which our report 
makes. However^ the significance of the document lies as much in its 
total coverage ns in any of its speoiflc recommendations. 

We have tried to view the environment as a whole, and we have dealt 
with some of the root causes of environmental problems such as popu- 
lation and economic growtli and land use. 

While there ai'e many siDecifio actions which must be taken, there 
is also a need to improve our thinking about the environnient so that 
the interrelationships among problems ai’6 recognized and so that we 
do not create new problems by our attempts to solve existing ones. 

I would like to introdiic© the subject of the role of our Coimoil by 
reviewing bi-iefly the steps taken this year to improve the Federal 
Government’s ability to deal with env h’onmental problems. 

In recent yeai*s, bnr Federal institntions reaponsible for environ- 
mental quality have been handicapped by organizational arrangements 
poorly suited to effective iDrograms, There has been need for improve- 
ment in at least three areas. 

First, there has been the need to focus environmental policy devel- 
opment and analysis of trends and prograins. Since many problems 
of the environment out across the responsibilities of a number of 
Federal 'agcnoies, no one entity had an overview function. 

Second, environmental concerns have often been slighted when agen- 
cies pursue their primary missions with inadequate attention to side 
effete. 

For example, the agencies constimcting highways, dams, or airports 
are oMefly concerned with economic and engineering feasibility. 

SiToli qiiantitative factoi’S have tended to overshadow consideration 
of the environmental impaot of proposed projects. 

Finally, as pollution control programs have grown in scope and 
authority, effective management has become increasingly difficult.^ 

IDifferent agencies carrying out similar pollution control functions 
such as standard setting, research, monitoring, and regulation have 
grown up piecemeal. 

There has heOTi i>rogress this year in all thr^ areas. The establish- 
ment of the Council on Environmental QuEdity under the National 
Environmental Policy Act— Public Eaw 91— 190— has provided a focal 
point in the executive branch for the development of environmental 
policy. 

The Ooiincil’s ability to perforai ite functions has been significantly 
strengthened by the passage of the Environmental Quality Improve- 
ment Act of 19T0— Public Law 91-024— which yoiu’ committee ini- 
tiated. This le^slation provided for the Office of Environmental Qual- 
ity and staff support to the 'Counoil. 

The Oialrman of the Council on Environmental Quality serves as 
Director of the Office and in practice the provisions of the two aots 
have meshed tog^her in a highly useful way. 

Publio Law 91-224, for example, provides useful contracting anthor- 
itv and flexibility in the hiring of specialists and experts. 

This additional le^slation brought the total authorization for the 
Counoil and the Office to $800,000 for fiscal year 1070; $1, 430,000 for 
1971 ; $2,260,000 for 1972 ; and $2,500,000 for iOTS. 
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For fiscal 1971, tlie administration requested funding up to the full 
amount of our authorization. That is, $l,4o0,000 and an additional 
$o0,000 for the Citizens’ Advisory Committee on Environmental 

Quality. . i ■. -n* 

As you know, Congress recently appropriated a total o± $1 million 

for the Council and Office and lor the Citizens’ Committee. 

Section 102(2) (C) of the National Environmental Policy Act has 
helped meet the second deficiency %vhich I noted in the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s organization with respect to environmental issues— enyiron- 
mental impacts of Federal action were being overlooked in decision- 
making. . . , 1 • 

Section 102(2) (O) requirea Federal agencies to include m every 
recommendation or report on proposalF for legiBlation and other major 
Federal actions significantly afifeotiiig the quality of the luiman envi- 
ronment a detailed statement on the environmental impact of the 
action, adverse impacts that oannot be avoided, alternatives, the rela- 
tionship between short- and long-term uses, and any irreversible com- 
mitment of resources involved. 

These detailed statements are to include coimnents of State and 
local environmental agencies as well as appropriate Federal agencies 
with environmental expertise. 

The statements are to be made available to the Council on Eiiviron- 



mental Quality, the President and the public. 

On April SO, the Council issued interim guidelines for the prepara- 
tion of environmental impact statements, requiring _ each Federal 
agency to establish internal procedures for implementing this provi- 
sion of the act by Juno 1, 1970. 

These interim guidelmes have been published in the Federal Regis- 
ter, under date of May 12, as I recall. 

In response to these guidelines the agencies have been developing 
internal procedures to implement section 102. 

At the same time, with help from the supplementary staffing author- 
ization contained in the Environmental Quality Act, we have been 
developing pur own staff capacity to review agency programs with 
particular impact on the environment, to evaluate tlie section 102 
statements that have been filed and to identify actions which should 
be oovei’ed. 



With this foundation we should be able to assess the overall effective- 
ness of the section 102 procedure. 

In our view, it would be desirable to get another 6 months or so of 
experience before considering the desirability of any change in the law. 

Our guidelines have only been in effect for a short period, the agen- 
cies’ own internal procedures are even more recent. We are only now 
beginning to have an opportunity to develop actual opei’ative expe- 
rience with these new^procedures. 

Having said this, I would like to underline the understanding of 
the Council on two points that have ocoasioned some debate : 

First, it ; s our imderstapdmg that section 102(2) (C) contem- 
plates preparation of the impact statement and ite circulation 
for comm.ent by the relevant agencies early enough to afleot the 
decisionmaking proofs before the action is takMi, 

We believe this interpretation to be ponsistent with and, indeed, 
required by, the statutory reqiuremsnt that the sitot^ent ^shal^ 
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accompany tlie proi^osal through the existing agency review 
processes.” 

Secondly, we believe section 102(2) (C) to be a remedial pro- 
vision that should be aiDplied, to the fullest extent i^ossible, to 
further notions even though they may be part of a sequence started 
before January 1, 1970. 

As our guidelines put it with resiDect to existing projects and 
IDrograms* 

tVliere it is not practicable to I'eassess the basic course of action, 
it is still important that further incremental major notions be 
shaped so as to minimize adverse environmental oonsequences. 

It is also importnnt in fiirther action that account be taken 
of environmental consequences not fully evaluated at the outset of 
the project or program. 

Jfinally, with resj?ect to the section 102 procediu'©, we liave not 
limited oiiv operating responsibility simply to the issuance of formal 
guidelines. 

On the oontrai'y, we hnv© endeavored to develop and maintain close 
%vorking relationships at the staftMevel with the key agencies. 

The third gap in our Federal organization to handle environmental 
problems I mentioned— the fragmentation of our pollution control 
operating programs— is m’oposod to be rediessed in Eoorganization 
Plan No. 3, which would consolidate our major operating pollution 
control programs in a new, independent Environmental Piotection 
Agency. 

This consolidation is baaed on the same concept of an independent 
environmental standard-setting and protection agency as the proposal 
authored by Chairman Muskie and cosponsored by members of this 
committee. 

Our Connoil strongly supports the plan of reorganization. We see 
no conflict between the missions of EPA and the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality. Indeed, the two organizations should be mutually 
reinforcing. . / 

The Council is not intended to have operating responsibilities, and 
its functions are to advise the President with respect to emdronmental 
IDoliciea and to coordinate all activities of Fedeiul agenciM related to 
environmental quality, 

EPA, on the other hand, will be responsible for executing anti- 
T^ollutipn policies and for oarrying out the many funotions involved 
in controlling pollution. 

It vriil assist the Coimoil on Environmental Quality in developing 
and recominending to the President new policies for the protection of 
the enviromneht. 

There is also a difference in the scope of concern of the two agencies. 
The Coimcil is resppMible for the enviroiiment, broadly defined. This 
includes such subjects a,s pwulation, land use, _ and conBervation. 

I believe that pur annual report, before tms committee, bears out 
that scope of cohcefn and responsibility to which I have alluded. 

The new agency, on the other hand, will focus speoiflcally on pollu- 
tion control, vrhich is only one part of the CoTmciPs responsibilities. 

However, the breatibu: of EPA vvill be a si^iiflcaht bmlding block 
in achievihg the cbmprehehsive view of environmental matters which 
the Qouneilhas trihdtb encbur^^i^ 
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Apart from these matters of the Federal Governments organiza- 
tion and procedure to handle enviromnental issues, the Council has 
been involved in a broad variety of environmental policy questions 

which I will mention briefly. . . 

In his February 10, 1970, message on the environment, the 1 resi- 
dent directed the Council to provide leadership in the areas 01 
cultural pollution, the research and development of nonpolluting 
power sources for the automobile, the problem of 3 miked automobiles 
and the recycling and reuse of commonly used materials. ^ 

In a subsequent message to the Oongress on pollution m the threat 
Lakes and the oceans, the President also directed the OounciJ, m con- 
sultation with other Federal agencies and State and local governments, 
to develop a Federal policy and program for controlling disposal of 

wastes in the oceans. , „ , , , , , 

The Executive order wliioh direoted Federal agencies to iinclertak© 
an extensive program for bringing Federal facilities into compliance 
with air and water quality standards also assigned the Council con- 
tiiiuinff respoiiBibility to o verse© iniplenientatioii of the order. ^ 

In addition to these Presidential directives, the Council is involved 
in a number of other activities. It participated with other agencies in 
the development of the President’s proposals to control and pievenc 
oil spills from waterborne transport. 

It is currently working with a number of Federal agencies on pro- 
posals foi* improved conti’ol of pesticides, noise, and mercui'y pollii- 
tion; reduction of xihosphatos in detergents* and pollution control 

programs in the Great Ijakes, 1 

A number of our projects relate to assiginneiits macle tO' the J /iiec- 
tor of the Offlce of Eiivironmental quality in Public Law91-224, 

For example, we are giving priority attention to review of existing 
enviromnental monitoring systems, the development of improved 
iudioators of eni^ironmental quality and establishment of comprelieii- 
siv© eiivironmental monitoring s^'Stems. ^ 

Secmid, the Council is evaluating the impact of a wide variety ot 
Federal prograins on development and growth of aroas, the sufficiency 
of land-us© planning and control at State and local levels, and altermi- 
tive institutional and control mechanisms for better land-nse manage- 
ment. , , • 

Third, as an aspect of tlie impact ot iiew technology, the Uoimci : is 

odviiisy atteiitioii to the growing levels of toxic siibstaiices iii the eii- 
vironnieiit I'esulfcing from new aiicl complex mail iifeotuihng process^ 
and is ev^aluatirig iLltoriiative metliods oi pretesting and control ang 
these substances* 

Li the Council and the Office of Environmental quality, the Presi- 
dent now has a permanent staft' in the Executive Office for the specific 
purpose of evaluating the effects of ^Federal programs aiid policies on 
the environment and for developing environmental policy r^om- 
mendntions. We have built this staff capacity slow% and carefully. 
Mr, Chairnian, I am particularly iiroud of our Council s stafl. 

As you might imagine, the nature of our responsibilities has exited 
interest throughout the country, and we have received literally hun- 
dreds of applications for employment, , 

We havelieen able to accept, of course, only a few of thn many ont- 
staiidiiig candidates. I believe the group w© h ave put together is ©xc©x)- 
tional. 
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The First En\-ironmental Quality Report shows that much can 
be dou© to prevent some of the worst forms of environmental deteriora- 
tion. 

If I might go back to the staff again for a moment, Mr. Chairman, 
we have — I think it would be of interest to this committee — about 
seven interns working with us this summer, which I suspect, given 
the total number of our staff, ma 3 ^ represent a higlier proportion of in- 
terns than any other agency of the Government, and this has been a 
higlily successful endea\mr on our part. 

The yoimg people come from law school, colleges, and I believe one 
high school, and they liavo worked out absolutely siilendidly, and have 
made a substantial contribution, in fact, to the work of the Council 
cluring this month, and I think speaking for the Couiicilj we will miss 
them when they go. 

Senator Muskiu. Tliey are good. I liai’e 38. 

Mr. Tbaik. You liavo 38. lYell, perhaps you have larger resources 
than we do. rLaughter,] 

Senator MyrSKm. That certainly reflects my lack of r^ources. I 
have to reach out and get them; but they aie good, delightful, 

Mr. TRAiir, And I wouild. like to mention, al^, that yMterday, the 
President had our entire staff to the '^lite House, at noon, and he met 
w^ith the entire staff, professional, ^cretariM, dntems, tempera^ peo- 
ple on loan from other agenoi^ to help on the report, and so forth, and 
the President was able to speak with and meet each single individual, 
and this was, I think, a very inspiring occasion for the staff. 

Senator Muskie. How large is your staff, at this point ? 

]S'Ir, TnAiN. We have at the prerent time, if I wuld focus on full-time 
lirofessional people, approximately IT, of whom either two or three 
are on detail from other agenoios on a rather long-tenn basis, and we 
hare one Foreign Service officer, for example, working with us, on 
intemaitional programs. 

Senator MrrsikiE. How large a staff will you, be able to assemble under 
the appropriatiOTi— -already approved by the Ocoigreiss — cf a million 
dollars? 

Mr, Traiit. Our expeotation and plan, nnder the requwted appropri- 
ation, had been a staff in both professional and clerical, totaling ap- 
proximately, as I recall, 54, 

ITow our reexamination of the stote of the Councils economj^, based 
upon the rreent appropriations, woiild indicate that we probably would 
have to cut this back to about 89 personnel all told, and I believe a 
second serious effect would be an almc®t complete erasure of our ca- 
pacity to enter into contraote, because I think tiiat we would, if forced 
to a choice, rather put the available funds on etrmgthening our etaffing, 
rather than on outside contracts. 

Senator Mu'skie. I think this entire committee sympathizes with 
your nred for the fiill fuaiding that you have requested. I think this 
view is shared by Senator .Jackson and Ills colleague ; perhaps we can 
moinit an effective effort to get fiill fiindiing for your work. 

I think it is terribly important 11 rat you get off to a good, solid start 
with the adediiate gtofflng. Ff om my rihUerstan di ng of the problem and 
of what needs to be done, I am sure you have hot been exetesive in 
your : request.' ' ^ - v ‘ "V ‘ ■ ''v 

Mr. TRki3^.Thmk you j Mr. 'Chairman. > 
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We believe, on this point, that looking ahead, and looking to the 
authorizations for subsequent years, it is tqtj hnportant to build the 
staff in a nxethodioal fashion, and our own analysis is that the kmd of 
staff level which we had requested for 1971 is fully within our abOity 
to manage and make effective use of, and we have kept away, I think, 
from seeking large levels of staAmg and fundhig simply for the sake 
of large levels. 

Now, the levels I’equested are those which believe we can effec- 
tively use at this time, and would represent a very imjjortant step in 
our development as an effective instrument of government. 

I will return to the beginning of this paragraph. 

The first environmental quality report shows that much can be done 
to prevent some of the wo rat forma of environmental deterioration. As 
it spells out in detail, much improvement can be accomiilished despite 
serious deflcienoies in research and monitoring. 

In the f ores^able future, it is reasonable to expect to be able to slow 
or to stop enviromnental degradation, especially air and water pollu- 
tion. Many essential steps toward this end have been proposed by the 
Pr’esident and are awaiting action by the Congress. 

Oiir report lists a number of specific recommendations for the 
directions in which we should move in the future. 

We believe that the annual envii^onmental quality report should be 
of considerable use to your comiiiittee by providing a regular survey 
of our environmental problems and measurement of our progress. 

It should also aid your work by fostering greater piiblic under- 
standing of the nature of envii’onmental problems and the prospects 
for taking action to control them. Improved monitoring systems and 
the development of indicators of environmental miality should also 
prove as useful to your conmiittee as to the Council. 

I will conclude this first appearance before your committee by say- 
tliat we have valued the sustained support and interest of this 
committee and the help we have received from many quarters. 

We are conscious of the many contributions made by the Congress 
to qur understanding and better handling of environmental problems. 
This committee, in particular, has played a vital role in the develop- 
ment of our pollution problems programs and deserves much credit 
for the progress that has been made. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Senator MrrsKiE. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I suggest to my colleagues that we might invoke the 10-minute rule 
on the first round of questions. That may consu m e the qiiestions, 
although I doubt it, and then we will prnceed from there. 

With irespect to the air, water, and solid waste proposals in the 
report, I gather there are no new recommendations in this Teport. 

The I’eoommendations are those submitted to us by the President 
earlier this year, and upon which this subcommittee is now working. 
Am I right? I detect no new recommendations. 

Mr, TRAm. No, but there are a good many new directions which we 
recomniend, Mr, Ghairman.^^^^ ^ 

Senator MTOgm. I mean legislative reco mmend a ti mia . 

Mr, Tbaim’, Speclfio legislatiye recommendations for action now are 
restricted to those already pending before Oohgress, 

Pi addition, the Oounoilmas^set gut in varying detail a large n um ber 
of recommenaations for the directions in whion we should be movmg 
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ill all of these jirograms. I think in the pollution sections alone, we 
have some 50 proposals for action. But we have not set these out as 
^hnust” legislative items at this time. 

Senator Mtokie. No, I understand the distinction. I wanted to be 
sure we didn’t overlook any specific legislative proposals at this time. 

The reason I put the question — in addition to wanting to identify the 
nature of the report in this respect— is this : We still are discussing in 
this committee the air pollution legislation. From the testimony that 
we received in 10 days of hearings, from much that we have learned 
about the urgency of the problem this year, and from the reaction of 
the public to the problem, we have felt a responsibility to refocus on 
some of the legislative x^roposals which the President introduced, which 
I introduced, which other Members of the Senate introdiioed, to deter- 
mine whether there are better answers than those contained in that 
initial legislation. 

We are conscious that leadtimes are vanishing for us, and the policy 
we write this year is x^olioy we are going to have to live with and work 
with for some time in the future ; and so we want to be sure that we 
have the best answers that we are caxDable of putting together this 



year. 

Because the committee hasn’t reached agreement yet on what con- 
cexits we ought to write into the law, I don’t know if I can bring out 
all of the options that we are considering, but we may get into some 
of them, if we have enough time. 

Mr. Tkain. We certainly wouldn’t wish to discourage this committee 
from acting affirmatively bn any of the additional proposals which the 
Council has set forth. 

Senator Muskib. No, we look at those, too. 

Mr. Train. We feel that they very definitely deserve careful con- 
sideration, and the President himself has said that, in his letter of 



transmittal. 

Senator Muskib. May I ask this question: Have you developed a 
sufficient expertise in yo'ur own staff to get into specific legislative pro- 
posals, in the air pollution field, for example, or do you rely upon the 
Air I^ollution Control Adm in istration to develop specific legislative 
proxDOsals which appear in your report ? 

Mr. THAiiir. We do have expertise within our own staff, in the field 
of air pollution. 

Naturally, we also do look to the responsible program agency for a 
great deal of technical support in the air pollution field, as well as 
others. 



So it is neither one or the otlher, but ive do definitely have our ow’u 
staff comiictence in that xiarticular field. 

Senator MtTSK:Ti 2 . In due course, tJlien, I suspect that the committee 
will be in touch with yoii, aswell as the Air Pollution Control Adminis- 
tration , to test whatever now concepts the committee has agreed upon. 

May I say this : I realize, out of the months that have passed since 
last January, that thean is a tondenoy to think of the development of 
ideas in this field as an exercise in xmrtisanshixi. 

Tbat is understandable, I suppose. 'But these ideas real'lv don’t fall 
under those labels very comfortably, or very usefully. We welcome 
ideas. We deal with them in our, comihittee, on a nonpartisan basis. 
That doeanft meanf that we are not going to disagree with each other, 
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or with the Adminisbration, but I think we liave got some Imi’cl de- 
ci.n.i.ons to make in this situation, and we can t hope to make them it 
the basis of our judgment is political pairtisanship. i 4. i 

That is our attitude, and I am sure it is yours. At least, tliat has 
always been my reaction to your approach to the problem. 

We hope to have a tough air pollution law, and we may ask for your 

reaction to it before we reach our own final decision. _ 

Mr. Train. Well, we may have differences in detail, Mr. Chairman, 
but T assure you that the xidiniiiistratioii also wants a tough air pollu- 
tion law, and will be happy to cooperate, witli this committee m helping 

to produce such legislation. , 1^1 

Senator aitisKiis. I would like to ask two or three questions related 
to vour te.stimoiiy, if I may. You spoke about the need for interna- 
tional COO] ><^5'ation in this field, and I must say I TOiiipliment yoii for 

ihcusing upon that need. i i ji n • 1 * • 

There is an interimtional problem, it seems to me, which falls right in 
tlie context of your comments. The most obvious basis for international 
action, of couise, is the elfect on the atmosphere of the earth, which 
doesn 4 . disting'uish between peoples on tlie baois of political boundaries. 

As far as lono-tenn. world-wide weatJher elfoota are coheemed, tliere 
are reports tliot tire operation of tlie SST at high altitudes will emit 
water l aiior wliich will have profound effects on world cliniatc:i. When- 
ever questions of this kind are raised, the usual argument that we get 
in response is that the SST is necessaryj because of competition from 
abroad, and because of the possible unfai'orable impnot upon our iinl- 
ance of paj inonts if some other country develoxis befoi’e we do an Sbi 
tliat is afftraotiv© in the world mai’ket. 

If the SST has these potential atmosplieiffo effeote, we ought to be 
looking toward an internatioiml judgment on whether it should be 
developed on a competitive basis. An agreement <among all the natmns 
to drop the SST might seiwe the needs of humanity better than 
competition among the nations to build it. 

Would yoii have any comment on that? 

Mr. Train. Well, oh two points : We certainly agree wholeheartedly 
on the importance that international cooperation bears to this whole 
business of produoing a better environment for all peoiile. The iirob- 
lems are global, in many cases. Atmospheric problems, and, of course, 
related oliniatio problenis, that an area such as Europe, of course, river 
basin problems are frequently international in nature. Qf course, in our 
own case, the problems of the Great Lakes are interiiatipnal iii nature. 

In very many ways, problems of the environment can only he gotten 
at effectively by interiiational initiatives of various kinds, and we 
strongly siippoft a leadership role on the part of the United States, 

worldwide,inthefight for a better envlroiimm^^ 

On the second point, with respect to the supersonio transport speoiii- 
cally, the uncertainties as to possible atmosphOTic impact pf fhe qpera- 
tion of a 'Ocunmeroial fleet of supersonio transports sometim© ih the 
future are tertainly of a Irind which lend thOTaselves naturally to inter- 
natipnal cpoiperative efforts, leading fp the resolution of those imper- 

tairities. and in the testimony which I preaented on May IE, I thml^ 
1 > L te T_* i UoUnte rtf +Ur OriliniCll. T 



before the Joint Econonuc Oominittee on behalf of the Qoupcil, I 
stressed the desirahiiity of inteKiational discussions of Ihe various 
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possible long-range atmospheric consequences in particular, and also 
noise characterisitcs of the SST, , 

Senator Muskie. The report on page 90 says, ^^Further study is 
neoessa^ to better determine the effects of supersonic jet tiwisports 
in the sti’atosphere before they are mass produced.” 

And on page 127, you have similar comments on the noise effects to 
wliich you referred. And we are now considering in Congress— this 
subcommittee held heai’ings recently— on on intenmtional agreement 
to deal with the consequences of oil spills. 

It seems to me that our Government might well take the initiative 
and raise the questmn of the SST as another environmental hazard 
with intemational implications. 

All of the momentum is on the other side; that is, in the interest of 
intemational economic competition, we have got to be at the head of 
the race, and to do that, we have got to build. 

It seems to me we might well take the initiative to r hse these enyi- 
ronmental questions with governments of the other oquntries in- 
volved— the Soviet Union and France— to see whether it is in the 
interest of mankind to go forward with this kind of technological 
development. 

As tne report emphasizes over and over again, in a sense, the envi- 
ronmental crisis of today is the product of heedless and headlong 
technolo^oal development. The SST represents and symbolizes this 
very thing. It gives us an opportunity, it seems to me, to focus inter- 
nationally upon the kind of rearrangement of values that your report 
represents domestically here at hoine. 

I don’t know that you have any role or any influence in the interna- 
tional area, with respect to the State Department, the Wliite House, or 
any other agency of the Government that might be able to take such 
an initiative. But if you have, I would urge its consideration. 

Mr. Train’. Well, we very definitely do have a role. The President 
has confirmed this by the Executive order which he issued shortly 
after the Council was set up by legislation. The legislation itself didn’t 
address itself eypressly to the international aspects of the environment, 
although I think the legislative history indicated the intent of Con- 
gress quite clearly, to the effect that the Council should concern itself 
with the broader international concerns. 

As I mentioned in my testimony on the supersonic transport, in 
addition to proposing international discussions, which have taken 
place on k very inf ormal basis so far, and which we would recommend 
be carried out on a definitive basis, and a positive scale, in the near 
future, we have also snggested the possibility of this kind of tech- 
nological development being the subject of discussions at the 1972 
United Kations Conference on the Problems of the Human 
Environmjent. 

We have had very informal discussions, again, with offloials of both 
France nnd Great Britain on this ^rieral subject. 

You will also reoall, I think, that in my testimony of May 12 we, in 
pointing put soma of the more sighifioant, as it seemed to us, environ- 
mental unoertainties, feoommended a concerted research effort on the 
part of the Federal Government, to addreBS itself to those uncertain- 
ties, hopefiilly to lead to their resolution, ^d the Depairtinent of 
Transportation has developed, and I believe has disouBsed with 
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the appropriate committees, a fairly comprehensive research package, 
costing, I tliink, m the neighborhood of 26 -xd1us millions of dollars, 
which our Council has reviewed and, based on that review, feels is 
responsive and does address itself to the environmental questions 
which we believe should be answered. 

Senator M'oskie. With respect to the SST. 

Mr. Train. Yes. 

Senator Muskie. Should they be answei^ed before we proceed with 
further investment of public funds ? 

•Mr. T^in. Of course, tMs represents a judgment involving a great 
many matters that this Council really does not consider itself appro- 
priate to offer public conclusions on, such as balance of payments, teoh- 
nological spinoff, airframe sales, and things of this sort, or the 
competitive situations with other aircraft. 

Wo really are not experts in those particular fields. We have looked 
at the prototyjie program, which has been proiDosed by the admin- 
istration, which calls for the design, development and, I believe, 
100-hour-or-so flight testing of two prototyiie commercial supersonic 
transpoi’ts, and we believe that those prototypes, in and of themselves, 
raise no significant environmental problems at all, aMuming that the 
flight testing is carried out under reasonably appropriate control 
circumstances. 

Senator Mutskie. Perhaps you can answer this question, then : If the 
enviroiimental risks which the report refers hi in connection with the 
SST are not resolved, should we proceed to build it and operate it? 

Mr. Train, It is always diffioult to look ahead, but I would risk stat- 
ing this aanount of looMng ahead, and that is, if it is the conclusion 
of this Council, following iresearch, reasonable research efforts, over 
the next 2, 8, 4 years, whatever is available, if it is then determined that 
there are r^naining signiflcant environmeiital uncertainties, then I 
have no question in my own mind that this Council would r jmmend 
against the development of a commercial fleet of SST’f . that time, 
until those uncertamties were resolved. 

That is our present position, 

Senator^MrrsKiE, With that advice, I think, the Congress is in a 
better position to decide whether to invest more money in it at this 
time; That is a idecision for us to make, 

I have used more than my 10 minutes, but I will be back. 

I yield to Senator Boggs at this time. 

Senator Boggs. Thank you, Mr. Ghairman. You are very good to 
follow the lO-minute rule. If you want to pursue your questions at 
this time, I win be glad to yield back to you. 

Senator MdsKrE. No^ I was going to shift to another subject. 

Senator Boggs, Very good. I want to say once' a^in, Chairman 
Train, that I have been impressed with this First Annual Beport of 
the 'Gounoil. In the brief time rtia had it it has be& ve:y 

difficult to cover the whole subject. You have covered it well. The re- 
port ■sxoimat, I think, ishelpfid to Memhera of Bie Congress, as well as 
to State and Ipiiml organizations, ^ groups, and advisory groups. 

I can^t imaginei a quMtdo i recmve more often— certainly in the 
last year^from citizens all oyer the country ; “What can we do?” your 
approach .and your format 1 good. It will help me to answer 

tho^ questions. This First Annual Keport is going to help to acoom- 
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l^'lish a lot of progress in itself. Out of all of it, we are going to make 
some, great forward progress to%vard environmental enhancement. 

I didn't intend to take up all this time making a statement, Mr. 
Chairinan. This siibcommittee, under the outstanding leadcrsliii:) of 
Cliairman ISIuski©, since 19()3, when the committee was organized, has 
been seeking answers to these enviromiiental iasues. I believe we have 
made sigiiificant acconii^lishmente dui'ing this period, under rather 
difficult circumstances. Maybe we have helped to develop iDublic recog- 
nition of the problem, recognition that something must be done. Your 
repoi’t, I think, pulls Cogether this whole picture. To me, this is very 
encournging, and very pleasing. 

Tlie Coimcil I realize, is not an operating agency. But there must be 
a lot of twilight areas, gray area 'between the Council and the operat- 
iiig agenries. ^ei'ei*al persons were in iiiy office this morning' from 
Do\-er, Del., who have been working on the problem of wmste crankcase 
oil, 

Ab^t a billion gallons of this waste oil is disoarded. Some of it is 
used. Some of it is collected. But a lot of iD-himdreds of millions of 
gallons— is not accounted for. It is presumed that it gets into streams 
and sewers and into the ground. Has the Council directed any atten- 
tion to this subject? Do jmu have any observations on the need to 
recycle this waste oil as one example of the things we must examine 
that polliitea the air, the water, and the land ? 

Mr. Traik'. Well, we certoinly recognize the problem of waste oils 
m one of the more important of our waste problems, and the Council 
has been directing attention to this. 

We have set up an interagency task force, with representatives of 
the various departments that are concerned with the problem. For 
example, HFW, Interior, Treasury, Gommerce, and the Federal Trade 
Oonuuission, and we are working with them, taking a look, to get a 
better miderstanding of what causes the problem, ■v^iat the economic 
forces are that are at work here, and what possible economic incentives 
or dismcentive could be geiierated to help meet the problem, but we 
are by no means at any point of conclusion on this at this time. 

Senator Boggs. I commend you for that. It encourages me that you 
nave this problem in focus. I think that it is one example of how we 
can accomplish a great deal in control of air, water, and land pollu- 
tion. I commend, you on that. 

Your report discusses the need for land-use planning. That is cer- • 
tainly very important. Could you discuss how such planning is com- 
plemented by the iinposition of regulations dealing with air and water 
quality standards? Although land-use planning is not necessarily 
bBioro tnis subcominitteBj it seems to me that the air and water pollti- 
tion control regulations already enacted, would have a considerable 
impact on land-use programs. 

_Mr. Teain. There is Obviously— I think this oonunittee is well aware, 
it— very close and intimate relationship between air, water pollu- 
tion programs in particidar, and wise land-use, and one need only 
look at the air qudity impact of highways^ sxpresswaySj in the close 
proximity to ; our mefropolitan areas, to see one example. 

The siting of power-genemting plante is aiiother ©xoeedinglw im- 
portant example of the relationship of pollution problems to land use, 
®'iid I think this, the latter pne in particular, is an area 'in which we 
must be moving forward very, very shortly, and we, here again, are 
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workmo- closely in this case particularly, with the Office of Science and 
T^ehnotoffv Dr DuBridge’s group, on the development of apjpropiiate 
pl% generating 

1^1 n n fm* later submission to the Oongress, ^ , 

^ Senatoi’ Boggs. Very good. Mr. Chairman, our time is moving on. 

I yield the balance ot my time to you and my other colleagues. 

ielmtor ^ better environment has 

bean verv o-leefuliy Tomed by ^ladison Avenue. We hear ]mgleB eveiy 

day about Tead^free gasoline. I don’t know the 

line on eiMier the environment or on one s automobile, but 1 t 

aromid the bend, I foresee phosphate-free detergents being 
sn^"%^ADo^u believe that the Oouneil has -my power or re- 

ai .o 5 sib\lty to thJ public or to tlis Congress, to 117 *"_““YtoTr to the 
ihat might be called fraudulent advertising m this area, either to the 

I’tfr S«^™hhik would have a respoiisibility to woijk 

closely with the appropriate regulatory ag^oies, and I suppote tb^s 

would be mainly the Federal Trade Commission, mid i_^aiiy ^ 

SdWrort c”ne to our attention, we certainly would take it up with tlie 

^Siator SroxG. On pages 9 and 10 of 

sneak of section 100. That section was emplo:^d, was it not, in tlie 
i-ifsr'i^inn to dumiD the iiorve gas in the Atlantic CJcean 

Mr. Train. You said “employed,” and I want to comment on 

the use of that word, beoanse-—- 

llTTnlfNToonSn^^^^^ of the statute wbicb 

is self -Operative. It comes into play whenever any Federal agency 
reoommlnding any major action with potenta^^ 

TiiPTitnl Trn.TDB.Ct. Blld. tllGSC Brc SlTDIifllttCQ, to US. j £1 XT- A - 4 -^^ 

Such a “statement was submitted by t®P^rteaent 

the Coimoil The Council has commented to fte Department ot tne 
A^v^ite stotemint, pointing out certam deficiencies wtodi we felt 
o/TVooedural or technical nature m that particular section 102 

’^lenator Spong. As I recall, from listening to t^imony, Hie report 

deMt possibly wi^ the chemical aspects, but told p very little, and 

P^ib??1habia broause of lack.of knowledge as far as everyone is 

^onneraied about the biological eflects. , ^ , 

BUt^hat I would like to ask you is: Was that report prepared and 

ciTOUlariked for comment enough to affect the decisionmalcmg 

di'aft form onThe 8th of July, and a flnial yeremn was te the 

Council on the 80 th of July, as I reoall, and durnig that period, 

oSv betore us^^ draft form, our staff did.haye occasion and 
Oppof^k^Smenton^a 

111 a caas tliBt is M complioBted Olid controveisial, u 

ISidSprdi£c&^ which pur guide- 

lines provi&is^pPdbablyiDhiheishortside.- ; 
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I hesitate to geiieralize. I think in many cases, the answer to that 
question would turn upon the comi^leteness of the information pro- 
vided in the first instance, so that in this case, where "we felt there were 
some defloienoies of information, the i^criod probably was not long 
enough. 

Senator Spokg. Well, this will certainly be one of the decisions 
that you will have under review in your 6 moriths^ study that you 
referred to. 

Mr, Train-. That is correct. 

Senator Spokg. Senator Boggs questioned you about land use. 

In your statement, you referred to land use os one of the root causes 
of environmental jiroblemG. 

Senator Miiskie, in his opening statement, said that any land-use 
policy that failed to consider the existing Federal system would not be 
better than no policy at all. 

Has the Council focused upon land-use iiolicy to the extent that you 
have commented on wliat you see as the role of the States in the for- 
mulation of this policy I 

Mr. Tkaik. In a ve:^ g«cieral way, I would commMrt. And we are 
actively engaged in looking at this whole, very complex area of land 
use. 

I think the ohapter in our report on this sub]'ect indicates the scope 
and complexity of this problem. It is not a single-shot kind of thing. 
It involves a whole range of functions and responsibilities. 

I think we can be absolutely certain that under any allocation of 
responsibilitieF, there is going to be a very important role for the Fed- 
eral Govenunent, for State govemments, and for local governments, in 
lan.d use. 

I don^t think there is any suggestion, when we talk about a national 
land-use poliev, that Washington take over all responsibility for all 
land-use decisions at the local level. Obviously not, 

Now, if there is a major shift in the allocation of responsibilities 
that is needed, I would Say that this would be a shift of some responsi- 
bility from the local nhits of government, both municipality and 
county, book toward the State. 

So many of the problems of land use, with which we are all becoming 
increasingly familiar, 6xtOT.d iby their very nature well beyond the 
boundariOT of the partioTilar political entity which may have, in fact, 
the responsibility. _ y ^ 

The town has a respohsibility, biit the impact of ite decision goes 
far bevond that town, so that we have to, in some fashion, institu- 
tionalize this broader kind of responsibility for dealing with these 
problems, on a regional basis, and in many cases, on a_ Sta^ basis. 

- As you know, in most States, all zoning aiithority resides in the local 
iiiiit of government; Sometimes towns, sometimes county. And none in 
the State governm^t. TherAls very definiMy a tr^d in the 
direction underway. Some States hove already established, I think-— 
about two States have a State zoning low, = ^ 

There us also ttie taking back of au^ority in smne States over 
specific kinds of zoriing, such as fibo zdnlng, shoreline zoning, 

in the State of Wisconsin. ^ 

I thinkr ttiese are indicalave of j a growing recognition that these 
problems have a much broader geographical makeup than can be 
adequately hahdledi by \m uimfe of govern 
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So I would say this is the major direction I would see in the years 
ahead, in terms of the allocation of responsibility between different 
units of govemment. It is ajpt to be very con ti’oversial, as you all cer- 
tainly are aware. I mean, this is a very jealously guarded prerogative 
of local goveimmentj and local governments and local communities 
should play a vei’y significant role in the making of decisions that so 
significantly affect the well-being and futures of their own communi- 
ties, so there is a balanco here of interests and of responsibilities that 
must be achieved. 

Senator Spong. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Mutskib. Senator Dole. 

Senator Dole. Let me say as others have said that I certainly appre- 
ciate what I consider to be an esoellent report. It should be very 
heljpful. 

I have been viowing with great interest the very excellent series on 
the CBS Morning News concerning radiation. The series of features 
was apparently timed to coincide with the 25th anniversary of drop- 
ping the atomic bomb. It has been particularly interesting to me, 
because Kansas may become a dumping ground for atomic wastes. 

•We are eager to have new industry in Kansas, but we have some 
qualms about our abandoned salt mines becoming a idumping ground 
for atomic wastes. Some serious questions have been raised on the 
CBS programs this week. 

Do you have any jurisdiction in a situation like this I Does this fall 
in the same category under section 102 as the so-called nerve gas 
question? 

Mr. Thai:x. Yes, certainly, Senator. Any program for the below- 
ground dlsiposition or storage of large amounts of radioactive wastes 
would, in my opinion, call for the preparation of an envii^onmental 
impact statement, under section 102 of the National Environmental 
Policy Actj and submission to our Council. 

And I tMnk as you know, the act also oontemjplates tliat in the prep- 
aration of such statements, the comments of other agencies wdth exper- 
tise or jurisdiction in a iJarticular matter is Tequired to be gotten, as 
well as the comments of State and local governments that may be in- 
volved in sorne way in the particular project. 

So that thei’e should be, in the process of developing a decision in 
this area, full opportimity for the^ people of your State and the com- 
inunities concerned to make their views known fully. 

SMiator Dole. There appears to be a great potential for storage of 
solid wast^ in Kansas, because of the salt mines. They appM^r to be 
ideally suited, at least acoording to the AEC, for safe storage for 
hundreds and hundreds of yearsi : 

i It was pointed but, bh t&is mOT that because of a so- 

caned meltingi ph^ess at a facility near Detroit, Mich., a few yeara 
ago, there was some serious talk about a total evacuation of the city 
of petjroit. There were also esti m ates of posable destmction, contami- 
iiatiqn, as well as physical injiiry and dbath^ which were, very . 
frightening. ; . . , 

It is a very Serious problem^ because^ w are buildingnaore and more 
atomic reaotors^ aiid th^ are largen and largb^^ and apparcoitly, eS^ery 
day of pTOductibn means a proman tliat extends for as much as 200 
years.-;: -V ' • 
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In a bill recently passed by tliis committee, and I undei'stand it is 
now awaitiiiir action by IIonst3 ami Senate conferee^ at least, waiting 
foi- the House to respond— Solid Waste Resource Recovery Act, we 
provide in section 212 a national disposal sites study, which wonld 
create a svstern of natioiml disposal sites for storege of ha 7 arrdoiis_ra- 
dioacHve;toxic materials whidh might endanger the piiblic health. 1 le 
Environmental Protection Agency wonld have ]nrisdiction in the 
event this program becomes operable. . i ^ 

I do not criticize the AKC, but it does appea*r tliat some independent 
review wonld be most helpful, because tliey are in pai-t a party m inter- 
est, not only developing reactors, bnt disposing of the warte. W e have 
had some very serious questions raised in our area, and I am ceitain 
they have been raised and will be raised in other parts of the cemnbry. 
The ohairman -raised some questions, just last week, about the i>oton- 
tial ‘haz 3 ards of disposal of liquid or solid atomic wastes. 

Dr. MacDonald, do you have any comment on Idiat area j 

Ikir. MacDonald. I would., of course, like to distinguish between tlie 
clisijokal of the waste and the reactor accident that you referred to, or 

a potential accident in Detroit. . ^ ^ x. 

However, we will certainly be reviewing tbe AEG s 102 statejnent, 
when tlioy have prepared it, and as Ghairman Train pointed out, there 
will be an opportmiity at that time for a really rather wide-ranging 
discussion of the whole issue of the disposal of waste. _ 

It does underline one point that we consider very important - lhat 
ns one develops new techiiologies, it is important to look way ahead, 
to the whole process. It is not just the oreatioii of electrical pow-er, but 
everything that goes with it, and wdien ive talk of a national energy 
policy in the report, it is addressed just to this question, and we cairt 
]'uBt look at the building of a partioular powersite, but how that fits 

into overall national needs. . . 

Senator Dole. I agree with that, and I think the report indicates 
that there have been some sliortcomings in looking at the entire 
problem. 

We have looked at the consumers- interests, and production, the 
national ener^ policy, creation of power, and I assume at the sanie 
time, disposal of the waste, but iierhaps not in the priority that it 



deserves. . . . 

There are questions being raised, again, on that same television pro- 
gram, which to me appear to be most interesting. It was not suggested 
that we were near a crisis point, but there are areas where we have 
liquid atomic wastes stored, and the tanks are corroding, and the ques- 
tion, very properly raised, is liow much time do we have, and what 
policy do wo have to deal with the problem ? 

The other side of the coin, of course, from AEG, is that there really 
is no danger, there was no danger in Detroit, there was no daiiger in 
W ashington. There have been iriatances, I think, in Idaho, where th ree 
persons were killed because of some acoidenR— I don’t understand th is 
melting process, but at lenst there is potentinl danger. 

This may not ever cause any harm, but the threat is there, and it is 
encoura^ng to me to know that the Council, the EPA, and the qiro- 
vision ill the Resdurce Becovory Act will provide more review of this 
very important problem; _ - : 

Mr. Train. ypu knoWj I will jitst add oil; that pointy S 
that the AEG- s own agency prdcediifes,HvHm^ adopted and 



publishecl for coiifiplianc© with section 102, spepiflcally list clesigiiatioii 
of disposal sites as one of the programs which will call for a section 
102 statement and its submission to the Coi\ncil by the AEC. 

So the agency itself very deflnitely recognizes that this kind of pro- 
gram which we describe comes under the requirements pf that section. 

Senator Dole. Well. I say very seriously that there is a site now in 
central Kansas, which if ai^proved— it has been under study for 7 years 
or longer— —'would have some economic impact in the area. But there is 
some reluctance, bipartisan reluctance— a Democratic Governor and 
Kepublioan Members of Oongi'ess— to encourage this type industry, 
and I think it is much like the nerve gas. There are many opportunities 
to bring in a little industry, if you want nerve gas in your State. 

But there also need to be some meaningful assurances that nothing 
w'ill lmi>pen. I am not certain it is po^ible to ever guarantee that you 
can store solid wastes or liquid wastes, but at least, the people of 
ICansas appreciate the fact that there will be additional review. 

Thank you. 

Senator MursKiE, Along that Ihie, Senatoi' Dole, there is an interest- 
ing little story in this morning’s Washington Post based on a Reuters 
dispatch. It is short, and I think it is worth reading : 

London, August lOUi : Police today toured vacation resorts in the Isle of Wight 
off Britain’s south coast to warn swimmers of lethal gas after mnnlsters con- 
taining a corrosive chemical washed ashore on some beaches. 

The chemlwil, ferrous chloride, used In dye manufacture, gives ofie deadly 
hydrochloric gas when mixed with water. The manufacturers believed that the 
one-gallon cannlsters were dumped at sea several years ago. It was normal 
practice to puncture the drums before disposal. 

These foolproof methods of disposing of nerve gas, radioactive 
wastes, may turn out not to be so foolinoof after all. 

The time is rapidly slipping by, ^Ir. Chairman. It is ol©ar we are 
not going to be able to get into all of the as^iects of the report that we 
might like to, let alone all of the others that merit discussion. 

I am going to try to ooncentrate on two or three other points that 
inight be useful, and one of them relates to somethmg the report sa 3 ra 
on page 63. 

On that page, the report discuss^ the Federal Water Pollution Oon- 
trol Act. As you noted in your tMtimony, tliis committee is working 
on legislation proposed by the administration as well as other bills 
that have been introduced to strengthen that act. We all recognize 
the need to strengBien it. 

But you say this in the report : 

Finally, the only force that the government can wield against a polluter Is a 
ceaseJand-deslst ordOT. The court’s only option In the case of noncompliance is a 
cont«mpt-of -court action. 

I tliink a cease-and-desist order, rather than an injunction, or a spe- 
ciflc performance of relief , can toe very effective tails, I would like to 
suggest another— ^one that I gather the administratioiy is turning to 
increasiiigly— -^and It may be tlie kind of policy qu^tion yoii would 
like to consider as a Douncil, in concert with the Water Quality Ad- 
ministration. This is the Refuse Act of 1899, ni conjunotion with sec- 
tion 21(b) of the new Water Quality Dnproyement Act of 1970. 

The Refuse Act of 1899 says this : 

? ' It shallLhotibe lawfiff^'te deposit or cauTO, or pro- 

cure •to’hoTthTOwnvdlschargedl or deposited, either from* or out of any ship, barge. 
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oi* otlier floating craft of auy Iciiicl, or from tlie slioi’Sj wliarf, manufacturing estab 
Ushment, or mill of any kind, any refuse matter of any kind or description 
whatever. 

Now, that was not written as an antipollution piece of legislation. 
It was legislation written to protect navigation. But neverthele^, it 
X?rovides the authority to stop any discharge whatsoever. 

Then there is a j^ro’^dsion that reads as follows .• 

Provided that the Seeretary of the Army, whenever In the judgment of the 
Chief of Engineers, nnchorage and inavlgation would not be Injured thereby, may 
permit the deposit of any material above-mentioned in imvlgable water, within 
limits to be defined and under oondlttanisto be prescribed by him. 

So tihere is a permit autQiority, that gives the engineers a handle on 
these discharges. 

Under the language of that act, the conditions apparently relate to 
aiichorage and navigation. But then we come to section 21(b) of this 
year’s Ithater Quality Improvement Act. 

It I’eads as follows : 

Anv applicant for a Federal license or permit to conduct any activity, includ- 
ing, but hot limited to the oonstruefclon or operation of facilities which may re- 
sult in any discharge into tlie niavlgable waters of ithe United States, shall pro- 
vide tile licenMng or permitting agency a cerMfloaition from the State In which 
the dlscliar^ orlglniait^ or will originate, or if appropriate, from the Interstate 
Water Pollution ‘Oontrol Agen^ having Jurlsdlotlon, cOTtiflcation that there la 
reasonable assurance, as determ'lned by the State or Interstate agency, tiiat such 
activity will be conducted In a mianner which would not violate appll^ble water 
quality standards. 

What then, is the state of the 1899 law ? 

Congressman Keuss and I want to read this into the record. Mr. 
Beuss, in an excellent study, reiiorted to the Oongress on J uly 29, 1970 - 
you might want to look at that— points out that the peimit authority 
has not been used. 

Table A, which is attached to his statement, --shows that there are 
no existing Corps peiiiiits for indiistrial wastes in 23 States,” That 
includes mine, I might aidd. 

And in all of those States, then, those discharges into navigable 
watei’s or tribiitaries of navigable watera are iilegal at the present 
time. They are hot oiierating under xiermits of any kind. 

In Ma.ssachusetts, the only existing Corps permit was suspended 
on Februai^ 13, 1970, hecause of unspecifled oomplainte by State of- 
floials. Except for New Jersey, California, and Loiiisiona, there are 
less than 26 existing Corps permits for industidal waste discharges 
in each of the remaining States and Puerto Rico. 

The discharges covered include some of the Nation’s producers of 
pulp and paper, syntlietio fibers, cliemioalB, petroleum products, steel 
and aluminum. 

Here is authority which, if used, could establish guideline controls, 
direct oontfols over all industrial discharges into navigable waters of 
the United States, those ijermite to be conditioned upon compliance 
with water quEdity staiidards set up ruider the 1966 Act. 

I think it would be useful-— and I am nbt going to ask for an off-the- 
euff policy bpiuion f roin you bn this--— to consider tliia area of establish- 
ed authority. We are going to suppleihent it this year with additiphal 
law. It strikes me this authority^— might be very useful to control more 
effectiyely the discharges of indiistrial wastes into our navigable 
-waters. ^ 
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Mr. Train. Well, let me comment on that, Senator Muskie. 

W© ai-e quit© aware of the existence of this authority in the statute, 
and while it has not been used, as you point out, since the statute was 
put on the books in 1899, the Corps of Engineers has recently an- 
nounced in, I believe, public hearings before another subcommittee of 
the Senate, that it infends to and in fact, is developing a program 
which would involve the use of this permit authority, and our Council 
is working closely with the Corps of Engineers,^ and the Deiiartment 
of Justice, and the Department of Interior-— FWQA, speciflcally““to 
coordinate the various interoste involved here, because as you point 
out, we are now also very much awai’e of the relationship between this 
permit authority in the 1899 Act and the certification requirement 
in the legislation section 21(b) which you mentioned. 

And speaking insofar as the Council is concerned, we are funy m 
accord with the maximum use of the Eefuse Act of 1899 and all other 
available tools to the Federal Qovemnieiit for the eiiforcemeiit of 
water quality standards. No question about it. 

And we believe that this permit authority does— although appar- 
ently it has never been used, really, over the years^— it does provide a 
very significant kind of Federal levei age, and I would be hopeful that 
in a very short period of time — I don’t know quite what I mean by 
that, iierhaps a month’s time-— there will be a promulgation of an 
actual program. 

But ]ust exactly what the timing on that is, I can’t answer, I would 
presume that this would address itself first to new facilities, rather 
thaiL t^ing to deal in an ex post facto way, with what is it someone 
said ? Some 60,000 plants scattered all over the United States already. 

But with respect to new facilities, I would think that this pro- 
gram would get underway faiidy soon, and be very effective, and would 
require the certification by the appropriate water standard 
administration of the various States. 

Senator Muskie. It would be ironic, wouldn’t it? Perhaps one of 
the most effective statutory tools we have is one written in 1899, for 
other purposes entirely. . 

Mr, Train. I would also point out, of course, the cease-and-desist 
authority of the 1899 act is being employed. It is the basis of the action 
recently brought by the Department of Justice against some eight 
concerns in connection with alleged mercuiw violations. 

Senator Muskie. That includes firms in my State. 

Did you complete your statement on that ? 

Mr. Train. Yes, sir 1 1 believe I did. 

Senator Muskie. Now on the question of new legislation, I would 
like to ask just one or two questions. My xiurpose is not so much to get, 
at this point, your definitive response to policies this committee is 
considering, but to test the flavor of your reaction to this kind of thing. 

I think^e most difficult problem we are facing in the air pollution 
legislation is the questioh of national deadlines of some kind to meet 
either ambient air quality standards or emission standards on a 
jFftftxonftl scelIg " . - 

An d the single most important problem that we see in this is the 
automobile, which you have correctly identified in your statement as 
the single most important airpdllutey, ^ ^ ^^ 

The problem is not the new automobile we have intended to focus 
bn since the 1966 act, but the used car. There are 110 million of them on 
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onr liighways, and although there has been developed, add-on hard- 
ware of one kind or another, which initially, at least, might improve 
the environmental performance of used cara, the hardware involves 
considerable cost; $150 to $250 per car. There is also the problem of 
enforcing the attachment of this hardware to 110 mil li on automobiles 
and the problem of leaded gasoline, which we still have, even though 
there seems to be increasing consensus that we ought to get rid of 
leaded gasoline because it affects the performance of these devices. 
There is also the economic burden on a lot of people who can’t afford 
the added cost, who need the automobile in day-to-day work, and so on. 

There are all sorts of other qixestions that arise, as we pursue the 
implications of a national policy. 

But what is the answer? How do we clean up the performance of 
this huge used car population ? 

If we proceed imcler the xwesent policy, even strengthened by the 
ainendnients which the administration has submitted, and others 
which we have submitted, what the Congress talks about is 1990. It 
will be that long before we have txirnover in this used car population, 
before wo get new’ technology on new cars maniifactiirecl in the future, 
before we begin to get a clean automobile in cities and urban areas. 

Can w’e w^ait that long? Must we set what might appear to be arbi- 
trary national deadlines, in order to increase the sens© of urgency to 
dex^elop the new’ technology or to fliid some svibstitute for the aiito- 
mobile in our crowded cities ? 

Thi.g is really a tough problem, wdth tough choices, that this com- 
mittee is facing. We could simply try to accelerate the evohitionary 
process that w’e tried to set in motion with the 1965 act and the 1967 
act, but that clearly is not going to move us along the road fast enough 
to deal with this automobile problem, in my jxidgment. 

Has the Counoil really focused on this? Does it have sonie guidance 
to give us 1 

Mr. Train. Well, the Council very definitely is focusing on this 
particiilar problem, Mr, Chairman. 

The President, in his February 10 message, devoted quite a bit of 
attention, as you yyill recall, to the problem of automotive emissions, 
and I believe lie singled it out as, if memory serves, the single most 
important problem that w’e had to deal with. 

And he made a number of suggestions, but specifically, I believe, 
directed to your concern, he charged our Council with responsibility 
for coordinating the Federal Q-overnment’s research and development 
efforts with respect to the development of what has been called rncon- 
ventional vehicles, substitutes for the internal combustion engine, and 
the goal of that program, as established by the President, is the devel- 
opment of two commercially feasible alternatives by 1976. 

And that is a goal toward which we are working, and there is a re- 
search and development program in this year’s budget of $9 million, 
wfitli primary reaponsibility in HEW, in furtherance of that goal. 

Senator MnsKiE. But, you see, that is the evolutionary approach, 
and that is the one this committee adopted in 1966. It means, perliaps, 
thatdfwou do develoj) those commercially feasible clean cars by 1975, 
the mdustry may bo able to tool up and put them on the road in 
another couple^ of years. But in the meantime, we will be putting on 
the road unsatisfactory automobiles, from the environmental point of 
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vieWj for another 7 or 8 years, at the rate of 7 million or 8 million a 

year or more, thus perpetuating this problem. , i 

The automobiles that were built under the guidelines established 
under the 196B act simply haven’t been satisfactory, from an environ- 
iiieiital point of view. ^Ve wi'ote the law, IVe hoped that we would 
stimulate the evolutionai’y process, but the cars are not satisfactory- 
now, and I suspect that 1975 may be as early^ as you could hope to get 
a prototyiie of the internal combustion engine. Maybe we could get 
an electric automobile, but if we get an electrio automobile developed 
by 1976, what do wra do about iiroviding the electrio power to fuel 

those cars 1 • • j , 

We have had hearings in another subcommittee pomting up the 
dilemma that the power conipanies face, espeoially in the New York 
area, with resxjeot to xiroviding their present x>rojected needs, let alone 
the massive amounts of x>ower that would be needed to fuel an electric 

automobile. . j. • i - 

lYhat is the tmswer to this 1 Do we need to restrict the use of incii- 
vidually operated automobiles in our urbaii centers? Yre we going 
to get some judgments from the Council on questions like that, say, 

in its second 'annual report? _ . .. 

I roalizG it is not a judgment yon are in a x^osition to make in this 
annual report. But how do you do it? We have just had this air xiollu- 
tioii xjrobleni on the whole east coast within the last 2 weeks, and most 
of it was caused by the autoiiiobile, Thor© is no other iinx^ortant soiiice 
of ]iollution here in Washington, ... 

lYe 'axjproaohed the air x^oriiition alert stage here— in the District 
of Columbia. That was caused by the automobile. Aiid in accordance 
with the administration’s x^i’Ogram, and indeed, legislation that we 
hai'6 written, it is going to be some time later than 1975 before we 
really begin to clean ux^ the xiroblem created by the automobile. Isn’t 
that right? 

Mr. Tb AIK. Yes, that is correct, sir. 

Senator MnsKiE. It isn’t a satisfactory answer. I am not being 
critical of you. I am as frustrated as anybody else is. 

Mr. Tbaik, Ho, I would hox^e not. 

’Senator MitTSKiE. You have been in offloe 6 montlis. Yiiother year, 
iiiavbe we will blame you a little. , 

Mr. Teaik. I am a little bit alarmed by the fact we only hied our 
annual rexiort yesterday, and now you already have me worrying about 
the contents of the second annual rexiort. We had hoped for a little 
longer vaoation than that. 

Seriously, in terms of the unconventional vehicle, you refer to the 
problems of the eleotrio-battery -driven alternative, and I think that 
■\ve have given this" a A^ery low priority at the present time, as a viable 

possibility.^';, ^ i Y - 

It coifaihly wQuld rex^resent a m'a]or new demand on eleotric power, 
with all pf tile xmllution side effects that we are all too fiimiliar with, 
and I think our x^reseht best bet would be in the area of the steam 

turbine and gas turbine and hybrid yehides. ; Y*. i 

You asked me whether we recommeiid a banning of the automobile, 
mid T c^tainly do not bdieve dkot &e^ d y# com© when we 

would ibdommend undeftaldiiig^^s^^^^ step. That is not to say it could 

hotbeapo^ibiH^iatsompfutureda^ i; 
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The automobile do^ represent, partioularlT in our urban areas, a 
very major source of air pollution. 

Now we believe that ^ new ©mission standards take hold, and as 
^ i© older cars get phased out, that there need not be in the immediate 
tuture any subBtantial woimning of the situation. There will come a 
time, as the President indioated hi his Febnmry message, and as we 
do in our repo^rt, that desiiite the improvement in individual automobile 
emission controls, ^the sheer increase in automobile population will at 
some point probably toward 1980, overcome any possibl©, or couid 

oveixmme any possible imi>rovem©nt Buch as I have d^cribed. 

It IS this reason, 'and to guard against this kind of eventimiitv, that 
IS leading us to ©mphasize the development of viable alternatives’ But 
nrst, we do not have the oltematiTOS at hand as yet. i 

I would not believe that the pollution impact of the automobile is 
yet to a degree wliioh -^uld leM this 'Congress to tell the American 
people til at you caux drive a car anyuiorB, 

off^y^ may come, but I would say it is a 'considerable ways 

hi the meantime, I think that what we should be doing is em- 

IdiRsizing the development of alternatives, -and that is what w© are 
doing. 

Senator MnsKra. ^cording to the criteria on carbon monoxide emis- 
sions i^ued by the Departmmt of HEW, the carbon monoxide ooii- 
centrations already exceed what would be the health effects limits in 
dimtot^h^d ^^^^ tJnited States today, for ^me period of time. 

Now, diese emissions are bound to increase because the used car 
pomiJation ,ie going to be increased -by some millions of ungatisfactorily 
operatmg automobiles— before we begin to get the satisfactory substi- 
iite which you -are talking about. That means the carbon monoxide 
ieveJB m these cities -ar© going to rise above the present levels. 

I don t think mrbpn monoxide emi^onB are going to stabilize at 
pre^nt levels, I think they are '^ing to rise above the preesiit levels, 
during the years in which we are waiting for something like a clean, 
new car. ■ ^ 



It seems to me toat un-less we impoB© some kind of pressure we do 
not now have— the evolutionarv approaoh isn’t mtiefactorv. 

iT i question the committee is laboring- with. I can’t preiudee 

what the conunittee will do. I think we are all frustrated bv it. But 
rthink we are strongly drawn to the idea of national deadlines as a 
way of applyi^ the pressure, leaving it, of course, to the particular 
regions to establish stronger standards or more restrictive ones within 
their own areas. 

^We are not talkii^ about a national mandate to limit the movement 
®i.^^Sjbut national standards whioh give regions that option. 

^Mr. Of course, I hayen’t seen the language which the com- 

mittee may haye developed. I am not even sure whether the committee 
has deyeloped language along these lines, 

Butif I could comment vei^ generally, not having seen any specifics, 
and addressing niyself to to of deadlines, national deadlines on 
an aoross-toe-bpard Mnd of way, and not sneaking specifically of toe 
automobile problem, but of a range of problems, I think that probably 
much could be said for that kind of an approach, ^ 
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Now again, I would want to know what the details would be, before 
committing myself to that statement, but in principle I think there 
is much to be said for the use of that kind of deadline. 

I think we all have to recognize that deadlines don’t solve problems. 
There is a lot else that has to go with it. Tough standards, and tough 
enforcement, and funding to support those programs, training, and 
so forth. 

But deadlines, I suppose, can help create an atmosphere of urgency, 
and help encourage the kind of action which leads toward solutions. 

I think that would be my general reservation. I don’t think that the 
public should be led to believe that just because we set some deadli n e 
dates, that the partioular problems will go away on that date. They 
might or might not. 

We must make some technological breakthroughs, and this takes a 
lot else beyond just deadlines, but in principle I am not a bit opposed 
to the idea. I think that there may be much to be said for it. 

Senator Mtthtctw. It might be useful to you to give a little bit of the 
argument we have with ourselves, that lea^ us to our present state. 

First, tile administration proposed national ambient air quality 
standards. We felt— at least I felt, and there have been several mem- 
bers of the committee who felt — ^that tiiat would be deluding the pub- 
lie: to set national ambient air quality standards, without a deadl in e. 




seems to us, because under the proposal submitted, we have national 
standards, but the deadlines for meeting them would have varied 
witiiln various re^ons and various cities of the country. 

I am saying this not in critical context at all. This was the way our 
reasoning went. 

Then we began to debate with ourselves the idea of a national dead- 
line for ambient air quality standards. This seemed to us to pose the 
problem that we have disoussed of the automobile. We are talking 
about a national deadline 3 or 4 or 5 years from now ; how do we on 
a national basis insure that at the end of that period, whichever we 
choose, the automobile is going to be in a position to comply? That 
created a problem for us. 

Now we are considering a combination : National enr is sion standards 
for automobiles, tied to a deadline, combined with regional ambient 
air quality standards, giving co mm unities with the tougher problems 
the option of being tougher in dealing with them, either by requiring 
add-on devicep, or by restricting the movement of automobiles within 
their own limits. 

This, I think, traces the route we have taken, and brings you to the 
point at which we are now trying to decide what we ought to do. I 
would he interested in having any followup oommente off the record 
or in any way representing vour reaction to this approach, 

Mr. T^in-. Well, naturally, we would be delighted, members of the 
Council and our staff, to discuss these matters with the members of 
your subcommittee, your staff. 

Senator Muskmi, Thank you very much. 

Senator Boggs, No further questiong.j; 

Senator MusKm. I guess that therb are no further questions that we 
to ask at this point. There are many we would like to ask, and 1 
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am sure in the course of the months and years ahead, we will have 
many exchanges. 

Mr. Train, We would be willing to come back, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Muskie. Thank you very m icli, 

i CWliereupon, at 12 :47 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 

subject to call of the Chair.) 
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